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WHY  WE  COOK  OUR  FOOD. 

The  chief  object  of  cooking  is  to  make 
our  food  more  wholesome  and  digestible, 
and  the  application  of  heat  for  these  piiiv 
poses  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of 
cooking. 

By  eating  cooked  food  we  can’  live  on 
a smaller  quantity,  because  what  is  eaten 
is  more  thoroughly  digested. 

Uncooked  meat  and  vegetables  some- 
times contain  the  eggs  or  germs  of  insects 
called  parasites,  and  when  these  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  they  produce  serious  dis- 
orders ; a boiling  temperature  is  generally 
sufficient  to  destroy  these  germs. 

Before  food  can  nourish  the  body  it 
must  not  only  contain  everything  which 
the  body  requires,  but  by  cooking  it  must 
be  brought  into  such  a condition  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  convert  the  food  into 
healthy  blood  by  which  the  bones,  brain, 
and  muscles  are  repaired.  All  cooking 
is  preparatory  to  digestion,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  food  has  been  well 
cooked  there  is  less  work  thrown  upon 
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the  stomach.  Badly  cooked  food  and  im- 
proper food  become  a fruitful  source  of 
weakness  and  ill-health.  Cows  and  sheep 
can  eat  and  digest  uncooked  vegetables ; 
but  the  weaker  digestive  organs  of  man 
require  that  these  should  be  cooked,  and 
before  food  can  fulfil  its  object  it  must 
be  dissolved  or  Hquified  so  as  to  be  con- 
veyed by  innumerable  small  vessels  or 
tubes  which  proceed  from  the  stomach 
to  every  part  of  the  body  which  has  to  be 
nourished. 

In  some  way  or  other  heat  is  the  agent 
always  employed  in  cooking  our  food,  and 
as  we  require  food  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  cooking  becomes  a necessary  duty 
in  every  house. 

The  art  of  cooking  is  not  so  difiicult  to 
acquire  as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  Any 
girl  twelve  years  of  age,  with  common 
sense,  would  learn  in  a few  months  all 
that  is  necessary  in  her  home  ; and  when 
once  this  knowledge  has  been  gained  prac- 
tically, it  is  like  a trade,  never  forgotten. 

Order  and  regularity,  punctuahty  and 
cleanliness  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  management  of  a family,  and  in  no 
part  of  domestic  occupations  are  they 
more  necessary  than  in  the  preparation 
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of  the  daily  food  of  a household ; the  daily 
exercise  or  neglect  of  these  qualities  de- 
termines the  good  or  bad  management 
of  a house. 


HOW  TO  LIGHT  A FIRE. 

The  first  thing  is  to  light  a fire,  and 
every  girl  that  does  household  work  should 
be  provided  with  an  apron  which  covers 
the  whole  of  her  dress,  something  after 
the  style  of  a labourer’s  smock-frock,  and 
a piece  of  carpet  should  be  provided  to 
kneel  upon.  Thoroughly  clear  out  all  the 
ashes  and  cinders  from  the  grate ; the 
cinders  should  be  placed  aside,  and  some 
of  the  large  ones  placed  loosely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  ; on  these  we  place 
some  8ha\ungs  or  crumpled  up  pieces  of 
paper,  then  a few  dry  sticks  or  pieces  of 
wood,  loosely  placed  across  each  other, 
but  use  no  more  than  are  really  wanted  ; 
on  these  place  some  of  the  large  cinders, 
and  finish  with  a few  lumps  of  coal 
placed  between  the  bars.  The  fire  is 
now  said  to  be  laid,  and  we  light  it  in 
two  or  three  places ; and  when  the  wood 
is  well  lighted  we  place  with  our  hands 
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some  pieces  of  coal  at  the  back.  If  the 
coals  had  been  thrown  on  h’om  a scuttle 
or  shovel,  we  should  most  hkely  have 
extinguished  the  fire  and  had  to  do  the 
work  over  again.  A little  trouble  at  the 
beginning  often  saves  trouble  in  the  end. 
No  fire  can  brnm  without  a good  supply 
of  air,  and  if  cinders  and  coal  and  ashes 
are  all  closely  packed  together  the  fire 
will  neither  light  easily  nor  burn  freely. 
A good  fire  does  not  mean  a wasteful  or 
extravagant  fire,  hut  one  suitable  for  its 
purpose. 


TO  MAKE  TEA. 

Well  rinse  out  the  tea-kettle  and  fill  it 
from  the  tap  or  pump.  If  it  be  the  first 
water,  as  is  j)rohable,  for  breakfast,  it  is 
better  to  let  it  run  for  a minute  before  fill- 
ing the  kettle,  as  water  standing  for  hours 
in  leaden  pipes  is  sometimes  dangeroiis. 
Well  warm  the  teapot  with  a little  boil- 
ing water ; pour  aw^ay  the  water  and  put 
in  the  teapot  a teaspoonful  of  tea  for 
each  person  and  one  for  the  pot.  Broken- 
leaf  good  tea  is  better  than  very  cheap 
tea ; it  takes  less  and  makes  better  tea. 
Just  cover  the  tea  with  boiling  water,  let 
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it  stand  five  or  seven  minutes,  and  then 
fill  the  teapot.  Never  use  soda  in  making 
tea. 


TO  MAKE  COFFEE. 

If  you  prefer  coffee,  warm  your  coffee- 
pot and  put  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
fresbly-groimd  coffee,  which  will  make  a 
pint.  Pom-  on  about  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  boiling  water,  because  some  of  the 
water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  coffee.  Let 
it  stand  five  minutes — pour  in  a little  cold 
water  to  clear-  it ; let  it  stand  another  five 
minutes,  and  it  is  ready.  If  possible  use 
the  same  quantity  of  hot  milk  as  coffee. 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Cocoa  is  more  nourishing  than  either  tea 
or  coffee ; it  is  prepared  in  a variety  of 
ways  and  sold  under  a variety  of  names. 
The  kernels,  or  beans,  as  they  are  called, 
from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  pre- 
pared, are  full  of  oil  like  the  kernels  of 
Brazil  Nuts.  After  the  husks  are  re- 
moved, the  kernels  are  crushed  into 
fragments,  which  form  cocoa  nibs. 
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the  purest  form  of  cocoa.  For  working 
people  and  childi’en,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  cocoa  is  a cheap  and  excellent 
food.  It  is  best  prepared  from  the  nibs ; 
but  these  require  simmering  for  five  or  six 
hours  to  extract  all  their  goodness.  Like 
coffee,  it  .should  be  used  with  half  its 
quantity  of  milk.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee 
is  valuable  as  food,  except  from  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  contain,  and  among 
working  people,  and  indeed  aU  classes, 
there  is  far  too  much  tea-drinking.  Mi  Ik, 
when  it  can  be  had,  or  porridge,  vdth  trea- 
cle, makes  a far  more  substantial  break- 
fast than  either  tea  or  coffee.  There  is 
no  nourishment  in  tea,  and  much  of  the 
indigestion  and  bad  health  among  factory 
girls  and  poor  women  arise  from  the  con- 
stant habit  of  drinking  tea,  which  is 
often  taken  as  a substitute  for  food.  But 
it  would  be  a very  poor  breakfast  with 
nothing  but  tea  or  coffee  or  cocoa. 


• BEE  AD. 

At  almost  every  meal  bread  occupies 
a very  substantial  jrlace,  and  in  aU  ages 
a peculiar  sacredness  has  attached  to 
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bread  in  heathen  countries.  A house 
without  bread  was  said  to  be  forsaken 
by  the  gods.  A man’s  trade  or  occu- 
pation is  said  to  be  that  by  which  he 
gets  his  bread,  and  nothing  gives  us  a 
more  affecting  idea  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution than  to  say  of  a family  they  are  in 
want  of  bread.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
called  the  staff  of  life,  and  it  is  also 
called  the  pledge  of  peace  and  happiness 
in  a laboiu-er’s  house.  When  persons 
have  but  little  money  to  spend  they 
cannot  do  better  than  spend  most  of  it 
in  bread,  and  persons  who  live  in  the 
country  often  make  their  own  ; but  the 
little  iron  ovens  in  poor  peoples’  houses, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  yeast,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  baker  unless  he 
sells  you  the  flour,  are  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a good  wholesome 
loaf  of  home-made  bread.  But  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  bo 
public  bake-houses,  where  women  could 
go  with  their  daughters  and  make  their 
own  bread.  There  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  setting  a room  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose in  model  dwelling-houses.  Making 
bread  is  the  most  profitable  thing  in  a 
family;  it  is  a saving  of  one  loaf  in  five. 
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Very  wliite  bread  and  new  bread  should 
be  avoided  in  every  house : seconds  or 
household  flour  is  best,  and  when  wheat 
flour  was  dear  it  was  common  to  mix  it 
with  one-third  barley-meal.  This  made 
an  excellent  loaf,  which  kept  moist  and 
was  very  nourishing.  Barley  bread  was 
the  common  bread  of  the  people  in  many 
parts  of  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  a great 
pity  there  is  such  a craze  for  white  bread ; 
but  as  girls  are  better  educated,  this  craze, 
like  many  other  absurdities,  will  fade 
away.  You  must  not  think  the  brown 
bread  I have  described  not  good  enough ; 
it  was  good  enough  for  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  who  were  neither 
drunkards  nor  paujDers  ; and  persons  who 
have  little  money  to  spend  ought  to 
consider  how  it  can  be  spent  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  quality  and  kind  of  food 
in  a house  must  depend  on  the  income. 
There  is  no  degradation  or  injury  to  health, 
in  taking  porridge  for  breakfast  instead 
of  tea,  or  eating  brown  bread  instead  of 
white.  A labourer  with  fifteen  shillings 
a week  cannot  live  on  the  same  things  as 
a person  with  five  hundred  a year ; and  if 
the  money  often  spent  on  tobacco,  tea, 
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and  beer  were  spent  on  food  many  a family 
would  be  healthier  and  happier.  Every 
woman  ought  to  know  how  to  make 
l)read.  Can  you  bake  ? was  the  usual  ques- 
tion to  every  domestic  a hundi-ed  years 
ago. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BREAD. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  flour  and  put 
it  into  a clean  smooth  trough  or  tub  : 
an  earthenware  pan  may  be  used,  but  a 
wooden  trough  or* tub  is  better.  Make 
a deep  hole  in  the  middle  of  this  heap 
of  flour,  well  mix  a gill  (quarter  of  a pint) 
of  good  fresh  yeast  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  luke-warm  water,  with  two  ounces 
of  salt.  Pour  this  into  the  hole  in  the 
heap  of  the  flour  ; take  a spoon  and  work  it 
round  the  outside  of  the  hole  with  as  much 
of  the  smTounding  flour  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  consistency  of  a thin  batter,  which 
you  must  stir  for  one  or  two  minutes. 
Take  a handful  of  flour  and  scatter  thinly 
over  this  batter  so  as  to  hide  it.  Cover  the 
whole  over  wflth  a cloth  to  keep  it  warm. 
The  situation  of  the  trough  as  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  fire  must  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  weather  as  to  heat  and 
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cold.  When  the  batter  has  risen  enough 
to  make  cracks  in  the  flour  that  you 
sprinkled  over,  begin  to  form  the  whole 
mass  into  dough.  Begin  round  the  hole 
containing  the  batter,  and  pour  in  as  it 
is  wanted,  so  as  to  make  the  flour  mix 
with  the  batter,  luke-warm  water.  Clean 
soft  water  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  floiu- 
be  of  good  quality  it  will  take  up  nearly 
as  much  water  as  will  convert  the  foiu’- 
teen  pounds  of  flour  into  twenty  pounds 
of  bread.  "When  the  whole  is  sufflciently 
moist,  knead  it  well.  This  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  operation,  for  un- 
less the  dough  be  well  kneaded  there  will 
be  round  lumps  of  flour  in  the  bread,  and 
the  original  batter,  which  is  to  ferment  the 
whole,  will  not  be  properly  mixed.  The 
dough  must  be  well  worked,  yoiu’  fists 
must  go  into  it  vigorously,  it  must  be 
rolled  over,  pressed  out  until  it  be  com- 
pletely mixed  and  formed  into  a rather 
tough  stifi’  dough.  All  this  is  healthy 
work  ; but  every  kind  of  exercise  is  work. 
When  the  dough  is  made  form  it  into  a 
lump  in  the  middle  of  the  trough,  sprinkle 
a little  flour  over  it,  cover  with  a cloth 
again  to  keep  it  warm,  and  if  everything 
be  done  properly,  it  will  be  ready  for 
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the  oven  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Take  the  dough  out  of  tlie 
trough,  shake  a little  flour  over  the  table 
to  prevent  its  sticking,  cut  it  into  con- 
venient pieces,  and  make  it  into  loaves ; 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed  they  should 
be  put  into  the  oven.  I have  baked 
loaves  in  tins  and  new  flower-pots  in  an 
ordinaiy  iron  oven ; but  a brick  oven 
heated  with  wood  makes  the  sweetest 
bread. 


DRIPPING. 

We  require  something  with  the  bread, 
and  good  sweet  dripping  is  not  half  the 
price  of  bad  butter,  and  is  much  more 
wholesome  in  a family.  Besides  being  eaten 
with  bread,  dripping  and  skimmings  from 
saucepans  may  be  used  for  puddings  and 
pies ; since  eveiythhig,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  turned  to  some  use. 


GENERAL  METHOD  OF  COOIUNG. 
BROILING. 

If  we  take  a piece  of  meat  or  fish  and 
put  it  on  a gridiron  over  a bright,  clear 
fire,  the  meat  or  fish  is  said  to  be  broiled. 
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lu  this  kind  of  cooking  the  object  is  to 
quickly  make  solid  aU  the  liquid  album eii 
on  the  surfaces.  Let  us  exjdain  this  more 
fully,  because  it  underlies  almost  ever}- 
kind  of  cooking.  The  white  fluid  which 
surrounds  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  albumen  : 
in  its  raw  state  it  Can  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  but  when  cooked  it 
becomes  a white  solid.  This  may  be 
easily  shown  with  two  eggs.  Now  the 
albumen  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables 
is  the  same  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  it 
becomes  solid  with  heat ; when  the  liquid 
albumen  which  oozes  from  the  surfaces  of 
raw  meat  is  exposed  to  a boiling  heat, 
the  albumen  becomes  solid  and  the  sur- 
faces are  quickly  sealed  over  with  a thin 
film  of  solid  albumen,  which  keeps  in  the 
juices  and  flavour  of  the  meat.  The 
cooking  now  goes  on  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside.  Broiling  is  a quick  kind 
of  cooking,  but  it  should  never  be  at- 
tempted without  a suitable  fire.  It  is 
often  the  most  convenient  way  of  cook- 
ing chops  and  small  pieces  of  meat  or  fish. 
The  gridiron  should  be  rather  hot  before 
putting  on  the  meat,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  running  a fork  into  the  meat. 
Turn  it  with  two  tablespoons. 
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BOILINCI. 

Boiliug  is  the  easiest  and  most  whole- 
some method  of  cooldng.  The  sauce- 
pan should  be  scrupulously  clean,  not 
only  for  meat,  but  vegetables,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  meat.  Before  put- 
ting the  meat  into  the  saucepan,  put  in  a 
plate  turned  upside  down : this  allows  the 
water  to  get  to  every  part  of  the  meat  and 
prevents  its  sticking  to  the  bottom.  For 
making  tea,  and  coffee,  and  indeed  all 
cooking  purposes,  use  if  possible  clean 
rain  water.  The  scum  should  be  removed 
as  it  rises  by  skimming  with  an  iron 
spoon.  If  we  take  a piece  of  meat  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water  and 
let  it  gradually  come  to  the  boil,  the 
meat  is  undergoing  a gradual  loss  of  its 
soluble  and  nutritive  properties,  wliich 
are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  smaller 
the  piece  of  meat  the  greater  the  loss  ol 
all  those  properties  which  make  boiled 
meat  so  acceptable.  To  put  meat  into 
cold  water  is  clearly  the  proper  way  to 
make  broths  and  soups  ; but  to  obtain 
full-flavoured  boiled  meat  the  idea  of 
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soup  making  must  be  a secondary  con- 
sideration. The  meat  should  be  plunged 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water  for  about 
four  minutes;  the  saucepan  should  then 
be  drawn  aside  and  kept  considerably 
below  the  boiling  temperatiu’e.  In  aU 
cases  the  water  in  which  meat,  fish,  and 
many  vegetables  has  been  boiled  should 
be  turned  into  soup,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cook  anything  in  water  without 
extracting  some  of  the  juices  and  nutri- 
ment of  the  things  boiled. 


SOUP  MAiaNG  AND  STEWING. 

Soup  making  and  stewing  are  the  most 
economical  methods  of  cooking.  Odd 
rough  pieces  of  meat-trimmings  and 
bones  can  be  turned  into  savoury  and 
good  food  by  careful  stewing.  The  richer 
and  better  the  meat  the  better  the  stew; 
but  the  roughest  and  coarsest  jDarts  may 
be  made  tender,  savomy,  and  digestible 
by  stewing.  Bones,  although  containing 
little  meat,  often  contain  nearly  half  their 
weight  of  gelatine,  and  when  broken  to 
pieces  and  allowed  to  simmer  till  every 
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piece  of  bone  is  white  and  dry,  you  have 
in  the  water  the  basis  of  all  meat  soups. 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  among 
many  persons  tliere  is  a strong  ^^I’ejudice 
against  soups ; they  seem  to  forget  that 
the  most  solid  lump  of  meat,  before  it 
can  nourish  the  body,  must  be  made  into  a. 
kind  of  soup.  The  making  or  not  making 
a soup  or  broth  in  which  a piece  of  meat 
has  been  boiled  constitutes  aU  the  differ- 
ence between  carefulness  and  waste.  The 
English  rarely  make  broth  or  soup  ; and 
when  they  do,  it  is  often  a poor  substitute 
for  the  well-thickened  broth  of  Scotland 
or  soup  of  France,  which  is  often  so  sub- 
stantial that  it  frequently  constitutes  the 
sole  dinner  of  the  family,  and  a very  much 
better  dinner  than  can  be  obtained  from 
a fr}'ing-pan.  Whether  it  be  a soup  or 
a stew,  the  great  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  cooking  is,  that,  whatever  the  food 
value  of  the  materials  and  salts  dissolved 
in  the  water,  the  body  must  have  the 
benefit,  because  everything  is  eaten  ; and 
a pound  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  made  into  a soup  or  stew,  will  go 
nearly  as  far  as  two  pounds  uncut.  The 
only  objection  to  this  kind  of  cooking  is 
the  time.  But  wliy  could  we  not  have 
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grey  earthenware  jars,  glazed  inside,  with 
proper  lids,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the- 
fire  or  in  the  oven.  The  same  fire  which 
warms  the  family  in  the  evening  would 
go  a long  way  towards  cooking  the  next 
day’s  meal.  This  kind  of  cooking  ought 
to  be  always  going  on  in  every  home. 
Slow  cooking  is  the  essential  concUtion  of 
all  stewing ; and  if  the  water  which  should 
just  cover  the  meat  be  allowed  to  boil, 
the  meat  will  become  hard  and  tasteless. 
Stews  and  soups  may  be  thickened  with 
pearl-barley,  rice,  oatmeal,  flour,  potatoes, 
and  sago,  and  flavoured  with  herbs  or 
condiments  according  to  taste.  The 
great  heroes  of  antiquity,  says  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  lived  cliiefly  on  broth.  The  hquor 
in  which  a piece  of  mutton  or  venison 
was  boiled,  thickened  with  oatmeal  and 
flavoured  with  wild  herbs,  formed  the 
morning  and  evening  meal  in  the  hall 
of  the  Highland  chief.  The  following 
recipe  is  common  in  Scotland. 


A SCOTCH  SOUP. 

(1)  Take  two  young  cabbages  or  savoys 
and  well  wash  them  in  salt  and  water. 


ROASTING. 
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(2)  Cut  them  across  in  pieces  about  half 
au  inch  in  length.  (3)  Put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan  with  three  pints  of  water 
and  threepennj^orth  of  fresh  bones.  (4) 
Boil  up.  (5)  Skim  and  slowly  boil  for 
three  or  four  hom-s.  (6)  Remove  the  bones. 

(1)  Beat  up  to  a smooth  paste  a tea- 
cupful  of  oatmeal  with  milk.  (2)  Add 
sufficient  milk  to  make  a quart.  (3)  Stir 
it  into  the  soup.  (4)  Boil  it  for  half  an 
hour,  constantly  stirring.  (5)  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  seiwe. 

Some  meal  thickens  more  than  otheiy 
so  if  too  tliick,  add  more  water.  The  first 
part  of  this  soup  can  be  prepared  over- 
night. Pearl-barley  may  be  used  instead 
of  oatmeal. 


ROASTING. 

Roasting,  like  broiling,  requires  a quick 
bright  fire,  and  the  meat  should  be  fre- 
quently basted.  Place  the  meat  for  five 
minutes  rather  close  to  the  fire ; then 
draw  it  back  a short  distance  and  roast 
slowly.  The  chief  object  is  to  retain  as- 
much  as  possible  all  the  juicy  flavour  of 
the  meat. 
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BAiaXG. 

Baking  meat  is  in  many  respects 
objectionable.  The  gradual  disuse  of 
open  grates  has  led  to  a practice  of  first 
baking  and  then  browning  before  the  fire. 
This  method  reverses  the  true  order  of 
cooking  by  beginning  with  the  lowest  tem- 
perature and  finishing  with  the  highest. 
Baked  meat  is  never  so  tender,  dehcate, 
or  digestible  as  roast  meat.  When  pota- 
toes are  baked  under  the  meat  they , 
should  be  at  least  half  boiled,  because 
they  take  a longer  time  to  bake,  and  the 
moisture  rising  from  them  sodden  s the 
meat.  A baked  meat  pie,  though  not 
always  very  digestible,  is  x^referable  to 
plain  baked  meat,  because  the  surfaces  are 
protected  by  a crust  of  dough,  which  is 
a bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  this  kind  of 
baking  more  nearly  resembles  stewing. 
The  Cornish  pasty  is  the  best  example 
of  this  kind  of  cooking.  The  time 
required  for  cooking  varies  with  so  many 
conditions  that  it  is  imposible  to  give 
anything  reliable. 


FRYING. 
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FRYING. 

Fryiug-paii  cooking  is  generally  the 
worst  kind  of  cooking.  The  pieces  of 
meat  which  are  hardened  and  made 
tough  and  indigestible  by  hying  might 
often  be  made  to  yield  excellent  food  in 
the  foi-m  of  a soup  or  stew. 

But  hying  is  easily  and  quickly  done, 
and  saves  trouble.  A rasher  of  fat.  bacon  in 
a fr}’ing-pan  will  give  flavour  to  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  ; but  an  intelligent 
woman  soon  learns  that  hying  and  friz- 
zling, so  common  in  the  houses  of  the 
working  classes,  is  the  most  wasteful  and 
objectionable  kind  of  cooking,  and  that 
good  cooking  does  not  mean  expensive 
cooking  ; for  no  cooking  is  so  costly  as 
bad  cooking,  and  every  kind  of  cooking 
is  more  a matter  of  trouble  than  money. 
People  won’t  take  the  trouble,  and  so  they 
use  a frying-pan. 


COOKING  GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

All  green  vegetables  should  be  cooked 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  are 
gathered,  or  kept  in  a cool  shady  place 
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till  they  are  wanted.  To  soak  and  wash  • 
them  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  • 
lip  the  appearance  of  freshness  is  to 
destroy  their  flavour  and  make  them  un-  ; 
wholesome.  Before  cooking  they  should  : 
be  well  washed,  but  not  allowed  to  remain  i 
longer  in  the  water  than  is  necessary,  j 
All  the  coarse  outside  leaves  should  be  | 
removed,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  in  the  ( 
water  will  be  more  effectual  in  removing  ; 
insects  than  salt.  In  cooking  green  vege-  ; 
tables,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  their  colour,  ( 
they  should  be  boiled  by  themselves,  have  ‘-i 
plenty  of  room,  and  plunged  into  boihng  : 
water  with  a teaspoonful  each  of  sugar  and  i 
salt.  The  saucepan  is  best  uncovered,  ' 
and  the  contents,  if  necessary,  occasionally  ( 
skimmed.  The  vegetables  should  not  ( 
remain  in  the  water  a single  instant  i 
after  they  are  cooked.  We  do  not  attach  ■ 
sufficient  imjiortance  to  vegetables  ; they  1 
might  often  be  served  with  advantage  as  i 
separate  dishes,  instead  of  an  accompani-  I 
ment  to  meat,  and  even  sometimes  eaten  [ 
instead  of  meat. 


BOOTS — rULSE. 
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ROOTS. 

Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips  and  beet- 
root, are  best  kept  in  tlieir  dirt  in  a dry 
place,  covered  Avitb  a little  clean  straw 
or  an  old  sack.  Onions  slionld  be  strung 
on  ropes  of  straw,  so  as  not  to  touch 
€ach  other,  and  hung  from  the  ceiling,  or 
the  chimney-corner ; they  are  chiefly 
used  for  flavouring,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  more  extensively 
used  as  food ; and  when  properly  cooked 
they  are  neither  disagreeable  nor  in- 
digestible. In  a working  man’s  home,  it 
is  the  most  valuable  of  vegetables. 


PULSE. 

Pulse  is  a general  term  for  seeds  which 
grow  in  pods,  such  as  peas,  lentils,  and 
haricot  beans,  which  are  the  dried  seeds  of 
varieties  of  Phench  beans.  These  are  the 
most  nutritive  of  aU  vegetable  substances, 
and  for  persons  engaged  in  hard  manual 
labour  there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  food. 
By  cooking  they  can  be  made  a good 
substitute  for  meat.  Their  raw  uninvit- 
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ing  flavour  can  be  easily  disguised  by  I 
herbs  and  condiments.  If  you  are  doubt-  ; 
fill  of  the  age  or  quahty,  soak  them  over- 
night in  cold  water ; the  bad  ones  float  i 
and  can  be  removed ; but  if  you  know 
them  to  be  young,  they  will  not  require  . 
soaking. 


PUDDINGS. 

The  chief  constituent  of  most  puddings 
is  flour;  but  they  are  sometimes  made  ■ 
with  milk  thickened  with  rice,  sago,  and  -i 
other  starchy  bodies.  Suet  is  the  best  i 
fat  for  puddings ; but  butter,  lard,  drip- 
ping, and  the  skimmings  of  saucepans  may  i 
be  used.  Flour  puddings  should  be  well  ] 
boiled  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  break-  , 
ing  the  envelopes  which  enclose  the  starch. 
Imperfectly  cooked  starchy  foods  are  a 
fertile  source  of  indigestion.  In  boding 
puddings  see  that  the  cloth  is  clean  and 
sweet ; it  should  be  dipped  into  hot  water,  : 
squeezed  dry,  and  sprinkled  with  flour,  i 
Tie  the  pudding  closeljq  and  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boding  all  the 
time  and  well  covered  with  water.  It  is 
as  well  to  take  the  precaution  of  movuig  it 
about  two  or  three  times  at  first  to  pre-  » 


PUDDINGS. 
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vent  its  sticking.  Perhaps  the  better  plan 
is  to  place  a plate  bottom  upwards  in  the 
saucepan,  and  as  soon  as  you  remove  the 
pudding  dip  it  into  cold  water  to  prevent 
its  sticking  to  the  cloth.  If  the  pudding 
be  boiled  in  a dish  or  a basin,  well  grease 
the  inside  all  over  with  a little  sweet  drip- 
ping before  putting  in  the  pudding.  The 
same  should  be  done  for  a baked  pudding 
or  pie. 

By  attending  to  these  general  prin- 
ciples, foimded  on  ex[3erience  and  the  best 
authorities,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  applying  them  to  the  every-day  cook- 
ing of  the  household,  and  one  morn- 
ing’s practice  in  preparing  a dinner 
will  teach  more  than  a coui’se  of  lessons ; 
and  as  your  knowledge  increases  you 
will  be  able  to  use  such  things  as  curry, 
haricot  beans,  lentils,  maccaroni,  and 
introduce  greater  variety  in  the  methods 
of  sending  food  to  the  table  ; and  always 
endeavour  to  do  everything  as  cleanly 
and  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

It  seems  an  easy  thing  to  boil  a potato  ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  see  a well- 
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boiled  potato,  because  everybody  thinks  it 
too  simple  a matter  to  require  any  atten- 
tion, and  the  result  is  they  are  left  to  spoil. 

To  properly  boil  potatoes  they  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size 
and  of  the  same  kind.  (1)  Wash  off  the 
dirt  and  scrub  them  with  a hard  brush ; 
never  use  a knife.  (2)  Einse  them  well 
in  clean  water.  (3)  Pack  them  tightly 
in  a saucepan  till  it  is  about  half  filled. 
(4)  Cover  with  cold  water.  (5)  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a quart  of  water. 
(6)  Bring  them  to  the  hoil.  (7)  Stand 
aside  to  simmer  until  the  potatoes  are 
just  tender  (and  this  is  ascertained  by 
trying  them  occasionally  with  a thin 
iron  skewer).  (8)  Boil  up.  (9)  Pour  away 
all  the  water.  (10)  Eemove  the  lid,  and 
stand  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
so  as  to  allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 
(11)  Peel  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
send  them  to  the  table. 

Some  j)otatoes  are  best  boiled  by  put- 
ting them  into  cold  water,  and  when  the 
water  comes  to  the  boil  it  is  poured  away 
and  the  cooking  commenced  again  with 
cold  water.  This  is  sometimes  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  Prom  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  is  the  average  time. 


TO  BOIL  TURNirS. 
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TO  BOIL  TURNIPS. 

(1)  Wash  your  turnips.  (2)  Peel  off 
neai-ly  half  an  inch.  (3)  Cut  them  into 
halves  or  quarters,  according  to  their  size. 
(4)  Put  them  into  plenty  of  cold  water 
with  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  (5)  Boil 
steadily  for  half  an  hour.  (6)  Try  them 
with  a skewer.  (7)  When  tender  remove 
them  with  a shce  or  spoon  into  the  colan- 
der, so  as  to  drain  off  the  water.  If  they 
are  to  be  mashed,  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible  between  two  plates,  return  them 
into  the  saucepan,  and  mash  them  with  a 
wooden  spoon  ; stir  in  about  one  ounce  of 
sweet  dripping  and  sufficient  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste. 


TO  BOIL  CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS. 

(1)  Scrape  and  wash  them.  (2)  Split 
them  into  halves  or  quarters  according 
to  size.  (3)  If  too  long  cut  them  across. 
(4)  Rinse  them.  (5)  Put  them  into  the 
•saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water  and  a 
little  sugar.  (6)  Boil  till  tender,  which 
will  require  two  or  three  hours,  according- 
to  age.  ^ 

Parsnips  are  cooked  in  the  same  wa-\\ 
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and  when  cold  are  very  race  cut  into 
slices  and  fried  in  a little  dripping.  Some 
persons  prefer  well  washing  the  carrots 
and  parsnips  and  boiling  them  whole, 
and  when  tender  the  sldn  is  easily  rubbed 
off  with  a coarse  cloth. 


TO  BOIL  BEET  ROOT. 

(1)  Wash  the  beet  roots  carefully  so  as 
not  to  break  the  outside  skin,  or  you  lose 
the  colour.  (2)  Put  them  into  plenty 
of  boiling  water.  (3)  Keep  on  the  lid  of 
the  saucepan.  (4)  Try  them  with  a thin 
iron  skewer.  If  they  are  to  be  served  hot 
rub  off  the  skin  with  a coarse  cloth.  They 
are  sometimes  baked  and  the  skin  re- 
moved afterwards.  In  this  coimtry  it  is 
generally  used  cold  as  a salad  or  garnish 
in  what  are  called  well-to-do  houses,  now 
there  is  no  difldculty  in  growing  beet  root, 
and  when  cold  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
turned  into  a salad,  or  pickle,  for  cold 
meat.  A dish  of  stewed  beet  root  mixed 
with  a little  dripping  and  pepper  and  salt, 
and  served  with  a roasted  onion  and  a 
slice  of  bread,  make  an  excellent  meal. 


TO  BOIL  CABBAGES. 
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TO  BOIL  C-ABBAGES. 

(1)  Cut  off  the  stalk  aud  remove  the 
outside  leaves.  (2)  Wash  them  well  in 
salt  aud  water.  (3)  Let  them  remain 
in  the  water  about  half  an  hour.  (4)  Put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water.  (5) 
Add  a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar.  (6)  Boil  till  the  stalks 
are  tender,  which  v^l  be  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes,  according  to  age.  (7) 
Drain  in  a colander. 


TO  BOIL  GREEN  PEAS  AND  BROAD  BEANS. 

(1)  As  soon  as  shelled  plunge  them  into 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  well  cover  them. 
(2)  Add  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
the  same  of  sugar,  and  a few  sprigs  of 
green  mint.  (3)  Boil  about  twenty 
minutes.  (4)  Strain  in  a colander  or 
sieve. 

Broad  Beans  are  cooked  in  the  same 
way  without  the  mint. 
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TO  BOIL  HARICOT  BEANS. 

Whatever  the  form  in  which  they  are  j 
sent  to  the  table  they  must  always  be  r 
first  boiled.  (1)  Put  them  into  cold  ^ 

water  with  a little  salt.  (2)  Let  them  ; 
come  to  the  boil  and  simmer  two  or . 
three  hoiu-s,  or  till  they  begin  to  crack.  ; 
(3)  Pour  away  all  the  water  and  stand  i 
them  on  the  hob  to  dry.  They  may  be 
eaten  with  gravy  or  dripping,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  It  is  perhaps  safer  i 
and  will  take  less  time  to  cook  if  the  , 
beans  are  soaked  over-night. 


TO  MAILS  A SOUP  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  IN 
WHICH  THE  BEANS  WERE  BOILED. 

(1)  Add  a sliced  onion,  and  a small  car-  i 
rot,  a sprig  of  celery,  and  a faggot  of  fine 
herbs,  parsley,  thyme,  and  marjoram,  to 
the  liquor.  (2)  Kub  the  beans  and  vege- 
tables through  a colander,  or  coarse  sieve. 

(3)  Stir  the  paste  into  the  liquor  (if  too 
thick,  add  more  water)  and  boil  up.  (4) 
Stir  in  a piece  of  chipping  the  size  of 
an  egg.  (5)  Season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  pour  the  soup  into  a basin  over  piece 
of  stale  bread. 


SAUCES. 
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SAUCES. 

{ Butter  mixed  with  flour  is  the  fouuda- 
1 tion  of  most  sauces,  and  is  called  plain 
melted  butter.  All  starchy  bodies,  when 
I'  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  first  swell 
and  then  burst.  Now  the  art  of  making 
i a butter  sauce  consists  in  bursting  all 

* the  starch  cells  in  sufficient  hot  fat  to 
I thoroughly  cook  them,  or  the  sauce  has 
' thetasteof  raw  flour.  A sauce  is  often  very 
; acceptable  with  vegetables  and  puddings  ; 

• it  is  often  a means  of  disguising  what  would 
' otherwise  be  veiy  uninviting,  and  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  new  and  inexpensive. 

r A sauce  ivitliout  butter.  (1)  Take 

■ three  ounces  of  good  dripping  and  melt 
t it  slowly  in  a clean  saucepan  ; be  careful 
I it  neither  browns  nor  burns.  (2)  Stir 
: in  .gradually  vith  a wooden  spoon  one 

■ ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  until  the  flour 
and  dripping  make  a soft  paste  free  from 

I lumps.  (3)  Add  gradually  half  a pint  of 
hot  water  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
(4)  Stir  till  the  contents  come  to  a boil, 
and  it  is  ready.  If  too  thick,  which  will 

■ depend  on  the  flour,  stir  in  a little  more 
hot  water.  Some  finely-chopjred  parsley, 
or  eschalots,  or  pickled  nasturtiums,  or 
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fennel,  make  parsley  or  other  sauce.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
art  of  cooking  is  not  to  be  acquired  from 
books  and  lessons ; girls  should  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  for  reducing 
to  practice  the  instruction  given  by  tbeb 
teachers.  Order  and  cleanbness  are  es- 
sential in  every  domestic  duty,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  cooking ; a dirty 
saucepan  or  spoon  will  often  spoil  your 
dinner ; and  every  woman  should  practice 
these  virtues  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  an  example  to  her  children.  A 
mother,  by  enforcing  on  her  daughters 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  household 
work,  gives  her  children  an  education 
more  useful  than  mere  accomplishments. 
Time  is  the  capital  of  every  married 
woman,  and  she  who  neither  wastes  it  by 
slothfulness  nor  negligence  will  find  that 
God’s  blessing  generally  rests  on  those 
who  are  diligent  and  frugal  in  their 
management.  A properly-cooked  meal 
and  a neatly-arranged  dinner-table  are 
helps  to  the  happiness  and  moral  progress 
of  the  humblest  family. 


London  ; Printed  by  Edward  Stanford,  65,  Charing  Cross. 
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THAT  SPREAD 

PLAIN  NEEDLE- 
WORK f 

FLOWERS  ■ 
ASTRONOMY  • • 


WEATHER 


BIRDS 


Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  jlember  of 
the  London  School  Board. 

Ml’S.  Fenwick  Mili.kr.  Member  of 
the  Loudon  School  Board. 

Mi-s.  Fenwick  Miller,  Member  of 
of  the  Loudon  School  Board. 

Mrs.  Benj.smin  Cl.vuke. 

Rev.  G.  Hknsi.ow,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Rich.vud  .a.  Proitor.  B.A.,  Author 
of  “ Liglit  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours,”  etc. 

Dr.  M.inn,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  late 
Superintendent  of  Educ;itioii  in 
N’atal. 

Rev.  F.  ( ).  Moiuiis,  .M.A.,  Author  of 
llidtorv  of  Pritisu  BinU.” 


Specific  Subiect  of  New  Code.  Article  ’il. 
+ 'I’hiril  Scheiiule  of  Nmv  t .'ude. 


This  serie.s,  written  in  a simple  and  inL’rc.sting  manner,  will  be 
found  admirably  adapted  either  fr,r  u.-m*  in  olatss  oi’  a.s  ’■ewaixls  for 
attcndaace  and  gooil  conduct,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  l>e  the  mo.ms 
of  conveying  many  useful  iossous  to  the  hoiuiis  uiul  jiarents  of  the 
scholars. 

Price  16s.  per  100.  Single  copies,  3d.  each. 
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